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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

for the beast. The Negro is as mythical to him as a figure 
from the ancients, and can serve equally as a symbol — a 
symbol for animalism. It was so in Happy Families, in 
Limbo; it is so, indicated as distinctly, in Leda, Verreys, 
and Frascatis, and it is implied elsewhere. 

To conclude, Leda is a curious, and always interesting, 
collection of poems by a young man of genius; it presents 
a definite individuality. Its relations with Limbo are very 
close: Soles Occidere et Redire Possunt contains the essence 
of Happily Ever After; the shorter poems are like the shorter 
pieces in Limbo; even Leda has the hot breath that rose in 
The Death of Tully. 

Huxley is therefore salient, and palpable. Reviewers who 
see Keats in Leda, and T. S. Eliot in Soles Occidere et 
Redire Possunt (oh, for a handier title!) are apt to miss 
Aldous Huxley. I suppose it is hard for the reviewer to 
deny himself the gossip of influences; and knowingness feels 
so comfortably like discernment. Hyperion and Leda are 
as different as the meanings of the two words sensuous and 
ethereal; and Huxley and Eliot are as different — well, as 
different as Prufrock and Portrait of a Lady are from 
Beauty and Soles Occidere. Isidor Schneider 

THROUGH A MIST DARKLY 

The House of Dust, by Conrad Aiken. Four Seas Co. 

It is as though he had looked too long at the sun; and 
when he turns to nearer objects, he is half blinded — there 
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Through a Mist Darkly 

is always the shadow of his own concentration. For Mr. 
Aiken sees everything, from a cabaret scene to death itself: 

Death is a chorded music, softly going 

By sweet transition from key to richer key. 

Death is a meeting place of sea and sea. 

He sees everything through a mist of intensified reflection. 
It is his weakness and his strength. For though his dealing 
with reality has all the tenuous unsubstantiality of a sleep- 
walker, is never simple, direct, stark, is never real, still it 
pleases the senses, is a delicious narcotic to the mind. It is 
as though he romanced over the newspaper — for his knowl- 
edge of crime could have no other source — romanced with 
crudity, sordidness, touching them forgivingly with musical 
fingers. 

And of course his faults, his languorous in-door objective- 
ness, his idealistic leaning to melodrama, are entirely lost, 
or are turned to assets, when he deals with nuances, with 
music — particularly with music — with overtones, under- 
tones, interludes, chimeras, emotional and mental dreams 
and illusions. Here he is pre-eminent. He goes sure-footed 
among shadows. He is accustomed to the half-light. If he 
is looking at a tangible object, a clear-cut, ordinary Ugli- 
ness, he half closes his eyes in distress — and lo, half seeing 
it, he finds it not so ugly after all. "An absurdity, ugli- 
ness — I will not have it so." And he does not. But when 
he finds beauty, the faintest possibility of beauty abroad, he 
pursues, courts, sublimates it, makes of the possibility an 
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ecstatic fact. He breathes his reverence upon beauty with 
a sheer delicacy, that is as frost on the silhouette of a tree. 

The House of Dust is predicated a symphony; and though 
the parts are, in my opinion, of unequal merit, they are 
enough related to make quoting particularly difficult — almost 
unfair. And it is all so pleasing to read, has such soft 
rhythms. For instance, number VIII of Part I: 

The white fog creeps from the cold sea over the city — 

Over the pale grey tumbled towers, 

And settles among the roofs, the pale grey walls; 

Curls like a dream among the motionless trees, 

And seems to freeze. 

The fog slips ghost-like into a thousand rooms, 
Whirls over sleeping faces, 

Spins in an atomy dance round misty street lamps; 
And blows in cloudy waves over open spaces. 

And one from his high window, looking down, 
Peers at the cloud-white town, 
And thinks its island towers are like a dream. 
It seems an enormous sleeper, within whose brain 
Laborious shadows revolve and break and gleam. 

Marion Strobel 

THE DEMOCRACY OF GENIUS 

Tete d'Or, The Hostage, and Three Poems of the War, by 

Paul Claudel. Yale University Press. 

This article is intended as a sketch rather than a criticism. 

According to my knowledge of French literature from 
the fifties to date, a quick glance shows us: a thunderstorm 
passing — Hugo; a heavy, bespattering, beslopping but puri- 
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